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chase a copy of the Torah?’ 

“ Priest.—* No; one is worth its weight in 
gold.’ 

“ T.—* Well, we shail give you a good 
price for it, say 5000 piastres’ (£50). 

**P,—‘ We shall on no account whatever 
sell a copy of the books of our prophet.’ 

“ T.—* Take care what you say; if the 
English come and take possession of the coun- 
try, and restore to you Mount Gerizim, won’t 


a 


All communications, except those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 


your gratitude ?” 

“«P,—* The Bnglish, we know, will come 
and take possession of the country, and we 
shall beg Mount Gerizim from them.’ 

* T.—* You do not appear to us to have 
the spirit of Moses. He said, Rejoice, O ye 
nations, with his people.’ (Deut. xxxii. 43.) 

“ P.—‘ Well, come and rejoice with us. 
Become Samaritans ; and we shall give you a 
copy of the Law.’ 

“ ‘T.—* You say, Become Samaritans. But, 
according to your principle of withholding the 
Law from us, how could we «wer, except from 
independent sources, know what the Law is, 
and what the Samaritans are ?” 

* P.—* It is in vain to ask us to sell a copy 
of the Law.’ 

‘* ‘T.—* Your fathers sold the copies which 
are now in the possession of Europeans.’ 

“P,—* They did not sell them. They 
must have been stolen from them.’ ” 

Nevertheless, “ the first of these copies was 
purchased at Damascus in the year 1616, for 
De Sacy, the ambassador of France at Con- 
stantinople, by Pietro della Valle. Robert 








For ** The Friend.”’ 


The Eastern Jews. 


(Continued from page 354.) 
THE SAMARITANS. 
Their Literature, 


The copies of the Law kept in the Samari- 
tan synagogue “are both on rolls and skins 
joined together in the form of sheets. Several 
of both descriptions of these manuscripts were 
shown to us, including that which the Sama; 
ritans to be the most ancient of all, 
which was abe out of the place of its deposit 
with extreme reluctance, the priest declaring 
that he had avoided showing it to all the Eu- 
ropeans who had visited him, (producing an- 
other in its stead,) except to the chaplain of 
Bishop Alexander at Jerusalem. It was taken 
from a box, covered with many folds of silk. 
This copy was not on synagogue rolls, as 
many as he showed us were, but on sheets of 


“ Travellers.—‘ Will you allow us to pur- | translator alluded to. 


The Samaritans mani- 
fest a reluctance to acknowledge that any ac- 
curate copies of their version of the Penta- 
teuch have passed into other hands; but that 
such is the-case, there seems no good reason 
to question. The failure of the application, 
on the present occasion, was therefore the less 
to be regretted. But ‘our young friend Ja- 
cob, [the same who descended the well, in 
search of the lost Bible,] who thus learned 


our anxiety to acquire a copy of the Penta- 
you give them a copy of the Law in token of |teuch, said to us privately, ‘If you wil] take 


me with you to England, | shall take my copy 
along with me, and we shall get on well toge- 
ther.” Finding him perfectly serious in his 
proposal, we gave our consent. Jacob agreed 
to have every thing ready for his departure on 
my expected return to Nabulus from Beirut.” 

A Samaritan in England would have cre- 
ated some stir among the Oriental Antiquaries 
there ; but, as will be seen in the sequel, the 
whole plot fell through. It is no easy matter 
for a sheep to run astray from the ancient and 
well-watched fold at Shechem. 

* Both on this occasion, and during my 
subsequent visit, in company with my friend 
Graham, we made many inquiries into the ex- 
tent and nature of the literature of the Sama- 
ritans. ‘The substance of the information 
which we received from them i8 the follow- 
ing :— 

“1. They have many more copies than 
they showed us of the Law of Moses in the 
Hebrew language and true Hebrew (Samari- 
tan) character ; and some of them are of the 
highest antiquity. 

“2. They have copies of the version of 


ee 
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parchment. It was maintained respecting it, 
that it was written by Abishna, the son of 


Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of|i 


Aaron. This plea of antiquity they have long 
been accustomed to urge in its behalf. It did 
not appear to us to be so old as some others 
which we saw; but this may be owing to the 
great care which is taken of it. The hand- 
writing was remarkably good. The sections 
of the Law recognised by the Samaritans, the 
priest informed us, differ from those of the 
Jews. The Samaritans, he said, have eight- 
een in Genesis, and eight in Deuteronomy, 
while the Jews have twelve in the former, and 
ten in the latter book. Deuteronomy is the 
only part of the Law, he added, which they 
read during the processions to Mount Geri- 
zim, on the occasion of their annual festivals. 
The other four they recite in the synagogue 
on the day of their ascent, or om the preceding 
evening. 

“| endeavoured, without success, to pur- 
chase a copy of the Pentateuch from the Sa- 
maritans. Our conversation on this subject 
ran in the following strain. 






Huntington, chaplain of the English factory |the Pentateuch in their own Samaritan lan- 
at Aleppo, and afterwards bishop of Rephoe,| guage, which is a mixture of Hebrew, Chal- 
in [reland, procured a copy on his journey to|daic, and Syriac words, with peculiar gram- 
Jerusalem in 1671, under the pretence of tak- | matical inflections. They did not mention to 
ing it to the Samaritans of England! Arch-|us the name of its author, respecting whom 
bishop Usher procured six copies from the} nothing is known by Europeans.” He is sup- 
East, some of which are in the Bodleian libra- | posed to be the priest Nathaniel. 
ry. Kennicott caused sixteen copies, more or| ‘3. The Samaritans have an Arabic trans- 
less complete, to be collated for his work.” | lation of the Pentateuch. It was made, they 
Some of the copies in possession of the Sama-/ said, by Heibat Allah of Cairo, and by Abu 
ritans are in Hebrew, and some in their own | Obed (or Abu Said) Dastan of Eshken, or 
language. That procured by Pietro della|Shechem. ‘The priest declared that it was 
Valle, was of the latter description. ‘M./|executed 945 years ago. ‘This gives it an 
Gregoire and the Baron de Sacy, having quot- | antiquity to which it is not entitled, as in many 
ed a few lines of this version, as given in the | places it follows the Jewish version of Rabbi 
Paris and London Polyglotts, and asked the | Saadi Gaon. 

Samaritans if it agrees with the copies of the} “They have a history of Joshua in Arabic ; 
version now in their hands, Salamah replied, | but they said that it is not according to the 
‘ The matter is as you tell us with regard to| Jewish-Hebrew, but derived from the Syriac. 
the translation of Genesis and Exodus, ‘It is| They do not reckon it canonical. 

taken from the translation that God has given| “5, They have a Chronicle and Genea- 
to us, (or from the translation of Natanael,) | logy of the priests from Aaron, and other tra- 
which still exists among us.’” ‘There was a| ditions and historical notices in Samaritan, 
distinguished priest, named Nalhanael, a little | called Debar ha-Yamim (Yomim.) 

befure the time of Christ, supposed to be the| 6. They have a work corresponding, they 
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said, with the Talmud of the Jews, called 
‘The Word of the Sages and Elders respect- 
ing the exposition of Wisdom and the exposi- 
tion of the Supplications and Prayers,’” in 
twelve volumes; “two thin folios of which 
they showed to us,—and is both in poetry and 
prose. The information which we received 
from them respecting it is both novel and im- 
portant ; and would have formed a proper an- 
swer to. a question proposed to them by Gre- 
goire and De Sacy, but which they studiously 
-avoided answering. It was in vain that we 


attempted to get possession of any parts of 
“jt.” 


Wilson reserves this “ proper answer,” 
perhaps, for another occasion ; for with this 
allusion, he dismisses the subject from his 
book. One would like to be in possession of 
the novel and important information thus hint- 
ed at. 

“7. Their liturgy, they said, consists of 
portions of, and references to, the Torah ; of 
Prayers ; and particularly of Hymns, both in 
Arabic and Samaritan. A portion of the 
hymns, as found in the manuscripts of the 
British Museum and the library at Gotha, has 
been published by Gesenius. [| had the good 
fortune to purchase from an individual of their 
community a much larger portion of these 
very curious and interesting compositions. 

«They made no mention of any Greek ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch. They gave us to wit 
that they are in possession of other works in 
Hebrew and Samaritan besides those which 
they enumerated.” 

All efforts to procure even a single speci- 
men of any portion of their literature proved, 
at this time, unavailing. A subsequent at- 
tempt, in another way, about six weeks after, 
on the occasion of a second visit to Shechem, 
was more successful. It was then, that Jacob 
* informed us, that the declaration of his in- 
tention to go to Britain with me, had raised 
such a squall in the small tub of his commu- 
nity, as had nearly blown the bottom out of 
it; and that he had been obliged to forego his 
purpose. We made a moving appeal to him 
about the disappointment which I feared | 
should experience, particularly in reference to 
procuring, through his means, a copy of the 
Pentateuch and other Samaritan manuscripts. 
From his reply we judged that some plan had 
been formed by some individual or other of 
the Samaritans, as far as possible to meet my 
wishes.” 

The very next morning, “ before the break 
of day, we heard some patting at our window 
in our room in the house of a Samaritan. To 
our inquiry, ‘ What is that? We got the 
joyful response, ‘ Books, books!’ | was im- 
mediately astir; and by the help of Deiri, I 
purchased from a Samaritan, whose name | 
promised not to mention, a bundle of manu- 
scripts, containing some documents mostly en- 
tirely novel to Europeans,—the greater part 
of the Samaritan liturgy, two Ketuboth, [or 
marriage covenants,] and specimens of Sama- 
ritan caligraphy, [or ornamental penmanship. ] 
We did not much stickle about the price, par- 
ticularly as the vender declared that he must 
fly from the place before the morning light, 
lest if seen mear us, he should fall under the 
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suspicions of the high priest, who is determin- 
ed to keep all the Samaritan writings to his 
own community.” 

The reader of the account of this curious 
transaction is left to infer, that the Samaritan 
came honestly by the documents. 

Wilson made several attempts to impress 


upon the minds of this remarkable people, at | 


least, some respect for the prominent points of 
Christian belief, and during two visits to the 
synagogue, introduced to their attention the 
character of the Messiah, and of the atoning 
sacrifice made by him. But he says,—*‘t The 
priest appeared to be much offended by our 
bringing forward our views in the synagogue ; 
and we agreed to adjourn the discussion to his 
own house. He was not anxious, however, 
that even there it should be resumed. 

“We expressed a wish, before leaving him, 
to ascertain the sense which he attached to the 
words ‘ Spirit of God’ in Genesis i. 2.‘ Spi- 
rit,’ he said in reply, ‘ is of three kinds,—the 
Spirit of Life, the carnal spirit, and the spirit- 
ual spirit. Jt was the Spirit of Life,’ he add- 
ed, ‘ which brooded on the waters,—the Spirit 
of God which was breathed into Adam.’ 

* Nothing could be more interesting to us 
than the intercourse which we were privileged 
to have with the small remnant of an ancient 
people, whose representatives have remained 
at the home of their fathers between twenty- 
five and twenty-six centuries, and the acquisi- 
tion of valuable, and, to a good extent, novel 
information, which we received from them. 
Our prayer in their behalf was, that like many 
of their kindred when instructed by Jesus him- 
self, they might speedily know and acknow- 
ledge that, ‘This is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world ;’ and that of Shechem, 
as of Samaria of old under the preaching of 
Philip, it might speedily be said, « there was 
great joy in that city,’ even the joy of salva- 
tion.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ** The Friend.” 


The Great Desert of Sahara. 


Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara, in 
1845 and 1846, by James Ricwarpson. 


The vast tract of desert land which occupies 
by far the larger portion of the northern half 
of Africa, and extends from the Atlantic Ocean 
to Egypt, and from the Barbary States which 
line the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
central parts of the continent, has hitherto been 
but little known to the civilized nations of 
Europe. 

The fertile spots which are scattered thinly 
over it, are inhabited by native tribes and by 
descendants of the Arabs, all rigid Mussulmen, 
whose bigotry renders it dangerous for a 
Christian to travel among them. Yet the 
writer of the interesting work before us pene- 
trated into those regions, alone and almost 
entifely unaided and unbefriended, to extend 
European acquaintance with the country, and 
especially to collect information that could be 
brought to bear against slavery and the slave 
trade. To use his own words, “I consider 
the objects of my tour moral, a random effort 


to maim, or kill, or cripple the monster Sla- 
very, a small rough stone picked up casually 
from the burnt and arid face of The Desert, 
but with dauntless hand thrown at this Tita- 
nian fabric of crime and wickedness.” 

At Tripoli he joined a Ghafalah [caravan 
bound for Ghadames, a trading town situat 
in a small oasis or fertile spot about nine days 
journey in a south-western direction, and said 
to have been under the control of the ancient 
Romans, to whom some ruins in its vicinity 
are attributed. 

At Ghadames he was very kindly received 
by the Governor Mustapha, a Turk, and by 
the native merchants, with some of whom he 
had become acquainted at Tripoli, and was 
furnished with a house rent free. The Ghad- 
amsee people are a peaceful, trading popula- 
tion, carrying goods from the coast to Soudan, 
Timbuctoo, and other places in the interior. 
Some of their leading merchants are men with 
considerable capital, and engaged in extensive 
transactions. ‘Their city has also the reputa- 
tion of being Marabout or sacred. He says, 
“1 asked the Rais [governor] if there were a 
prison in Ghadames 1?” 

Rais.—“ Yes.” 

I.—* Is there anybody in it ?” 

Rais.—“ No.” 

I.—* How?” 

Rais.—“ This is a city of dervishes and 
marabouts—the people don’t steal—if they’ve 
nothing to eat, they beg.” 

Our author concealed neither his religion, 
nor his sentiments about slavery, taking fre- 
quent occasions to declare his opposition to 
that system. ‘Two young women of the Tou- 
aricks, a tribe of the Southern Sahara, came 
to see him, during the fast of the Ramadan 
when all good Mussulmen abstain from food, 
while the sun is above the horizon. 

“Thou Christian! dost thou fast?” (they 
having never seen a person before who did 
not fast.) 

“No; the Christians don’t fast.” 

The Girls.—* Don’t the Christians know 
God ?” 

“ Yes, they know God.” 

The Girls—“ No, they don’t, for they 
don’t say Mahomet is the prophet of God.” 

At another time, “‘a Touarick came in 
whilst | was eating my dinner, about half an 
hour before sunset. I was sitting in the patio, 
or open court of my house. The Touarick, 
standing erect before me, with a long spear in 
his right hand, and extending his left towards 
the sky, looked up, and then, with an air of 
imposing solemnity, uttered these words in a 
measured, solemn tone: ‘ And—thou—Chris- 
tian—thou fastest—thus! Thy father—know- 
eth—not—God! Thou art a Kafer [infidel] 
—he is a Kafer—and the fire at last will eat 
you both up!’ Turning round, and looking 
up to this prophet-like denunciator, I said, 
smiling: ‘ Why, how now? you Massulmans 
fast, and think you are righteous ; but whether 
it is better to eat and drink on the Ramadan, 
for which God cares nothing, or fast in the 
Ramadan, and go afterwards and steal or 
buy men and women and little children, like 
your little son there, and take them to Tripoli, 
and sell them like donkeys and camels? This 
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is forbidden to us English—this is our religion, 
not to steal and sell men ; but to eat and drink 
in the Ramadan is not forbidden to us.’ After 
this answer, the fellow stood speechless, com- 
pletely staggered, 1 continued to eat my din- 


ner with a good appetite, notwithstanding his away, and left him without meat for supper, 


threatening position and silence. After a long 
pause he receded back a few steps, and then 
quietly squatted down. He then got up again, 
and said, ‘Have you any medicines for my 
mother in Ghat? | told him to come to-mor- 
row, and I would give him some.” 

J. R. had frequent discussions on political 


subjects, and gives an amusing description of |added, ‘ He ought to have a good beating.’ 


the effect produced by his telling the people 
that the British sovereign is a female. 

“| was surrounded with a group when the 
information was given, and I shall just men- 
tion the questions which were put to me in 
rapid succession: ‘ Does that woman govern 
well?” ‘Has shea husband?’ * What does 
her husband?’ ‘ Has she any children? ‘Is 
she a big woman?’ ‘Is she beautiful?” ‘How 
much does she pay you for coming to our 
country?’ * Who has more power she or the 
sultan?” ‘What’s her name?’ ‘ Have the 
Christians any other women who govern? 
And so forth, I explained to them that Spain 
and Portugal were ruled by two other Queens, 
but that, in France, a queen never reigns. At 
the mention of this latter fact, there was a 
general murmur of approbation, ‘ El-Francees 
andhom kel (the Freach have wisdom).’ To 
soften the matter down a little, and abate their 
prejudices, | told them the father of the queen 
of England had no sons, and in all such cases, 
if there were daughters, these were allowed to 
govern the people. ‘ Batel’ (stupid), said one 
fellow, afd the conversation dropped.” 

During his residence at Ghadames, several 
persons died of scorpion stings. One evening 
for the amusement of the Rais (governor) he 
examined phrenologically the heads of some 
of his officers. ‘ Just after the examination 
finished, whilst we were all very gay, smok- 
ing, drinking coffee, talking and laughing, one 
of the Moors started up suddenly, and in an 
instant, taking his shoe, lying beside him, 
struck something down with a great smack on 
the floor ; it turned out to be an immense scor- 
pion. I felt a chill start through all my blood, 
The smashed reptile looked hideous in the dim 
light of the Ramadan lamp. This is the third 
scorpion within a fortnight, the Rais has kill- 
ed in his own house; one of enormous size he 
killed a few days ago. The Rais called for 
more coffee, and said coolly and laconically, 
‘It’s all maktoub (decreed) between you and 
the scorpions; if they are to bite you they 
will.’ My taleb joins the rest in their notions 
of fatality. In coming home with me afier- 
wards, I said to him, ‘I am alarmed at these 
scorpions, as there’s no security from them ; 
for you say they get upon the beds, on the 
tops of the houses, and in every hole and cor- 
ner.” The taleb—‘! am not afraid; I am 
always killing them in my house, and yet | 
fear them not, for it’s all from God. If they 
are destined by Rubbee (the Lord) to sting me 
to death, they will, so I do not disturb myself. 
You Christians are foolish.’ ” 

The Ghadamsee people seemed thorough- 





.jgrieved, At last he muttered, * Why, Chris- 


jthe condition of the serfs will be successful— 
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ly imbued with Mahomet’s doctrine of fate. 
Maktoub was a term which Richardson often 
heard used, not only with reference to scor- 
pions, but to almost every accident or event. 

** Supped with the Rais. His fowl flew 


By a reference to the above table, it will be 
seen that 56,000,000, or nearly the whole po- 
pulation, is contained within less than one-third 
of the entire territory. It is only among the 
hunters of Siberia, or the Cossacks of the Don 
that we are to look for any individual indepen- 
dence ; in all other parts of the empire the 
labouring classes are in a state of servitude. 
The great extent to which the system of sla- 
very exists may be estimated from the fact 
that while the nobles number six hundred and 
ninety-one thousand three hundred and thirty- 
five, 44,800,000 of the people are serfs. Of 
this amount almost half, or 21,000,000 are 
the property of the crown ; the remainder be- 
long to the nobility. The number belonging 
to the Czar, has been gradually increasing 
since the time of Peter the Great, who made 
the first successful effort to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, and restrain the power of 
the nobles. Since the reign of that great mo- 
narch, the interest of the sovereign has been 
linked to that of the people, and there has been 
a continual contest between the crown and the 
aristocracy, in which, success has generally 
inclined towards the former. In order that it 
may be seen which of these more favours the 
people, it is only necessary to state that the 
serfs belonging to the crown are but in a con- 
dition of predial and partial servitude, while 
those who are the property of the nobility are 
in a state of absolute slavery ; it is even be- 
lieved that the Emperor has had it in contem- 
plation to liberate all his serfs, and he very 
probably would have already done so were it 
not for his fears of the nobility, who have in- 
variably opposed every reform in the Govern- 
ment, and every attempt to improve and 
enlighten the people. 

At the death of Peter, the army amounted to 
110,000 men. During the reign of Catharine 
Il. it was increased to 250,000. It now con- 
sists of six corps d’armee, of 60,000 each, 
being 48,000 infantry, and 12,000 cavalry 
and artillery ; a corps of guards, 57,000; a 
corps of grenadiers, 57,000 ; a cavalry corps 
of 30,000 ; and two independent corps, one in 
Siberia and the other in Caucasus, being 90,- 
000—a total of 594,000 men and 740 pieces 
of artillery. This does not include the irre. 
gular Asiatics, or the Cossacks of the Don. 
It is an immense force, yet it is only the peace 
establishment, and is not more than one per 
cent. of the population. The recent events in 
the west of Europe, together with the attempt 
at revolution in Poland, will no doubt cause a 
large increase in the Russian army. Yet, al- 
though she is invulnerable at home, her power 
westward has reached its limit. 


‘ Maktoub,’ he said, laughing.” 

At another time, Berka, a liberated slave, 
an intimate friend of his servant Said came in, 
and asked for Said. ‘* He is gone to the De- 
sert, run away, for he has broken our cook- 
ing-pot ; see here are the pieces, here’s the 
meat spoilt; what am [ to do for dinner?’ 1 


The poor old negro stared and looked really 


tian, that breaking comes from God, and not 
Said.’ ‘The truth,’ said the taleb laughing.” 


(To be continued.) 
—————— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Russian Empire. 


The following article, taken from a news- 
paper, where it appeared as a selection with- 
out crediting its source, will be found interest- 
ing at the present juncture in the affairs of 
Europe. 

How long this unwieldy empire will hold 
together,—or how far the efforts to ameliorate 


it may be vain to conjecture ; but we ardently 
desire that the day may be hastened when 
white and black slavery shall cease to exist. 


“ The Russian Empire contains a larger ex- 
tent of territory than any other upon the globe, 
comprising about one-seventh of its terrestrial 
surface, and one-seventeenth of its entire po- 

ulation. Extending from the frontiers of 
russia and Turkey on the west, to the Rocky 
Mountains of America on the east, and from 
the Black and Caspian Seas and Tartary upon 
the south, to the Frozen Ocean upon the 
north; its length may be estimated at 6000 
miles, and its average breadth about 1600. 
Within this vast region are included nations 
of almost every variety of complexion, of hab- 
its, and of language, and of every degree of 
civilization, from the wandering nomade of the 
Asiatic plains to the gay and luxurious popu- 
lation of the modern Petersburg. It will 
therefore not appear surprising that within the 
dominions of the Autocrat, there should be 
spoken forty different idioms. 

The following table will show the popula- 
tion of the different portions of the empire, 
together with their extent in statute square 
miles, according to the most reliable autho- 


rities :— —_—— 

Stat. 6q..m. EP on He is the least unhappy, who makes least 
a 319,304 17'562,600 | account of happiness in this world ; puts himself 
Eats Zrevinces, bn 1,525,300 | in God’s way to it, patiently waits for it, and 

76,789 99,100 : ’ ’ 
ipheuien, » 93,605 3357°300 can see a smile on the face of death. 
Little Russia, 206,000 10,725,200 
New Russia, ini Pst a ame eee == 
coated, a te 252,101 4.772000 God made us for eternity ; and his aim in 
SRT cssinn Provinces," SSRI PeAteg [all He does, is to bring us happily to it. Hence 


the necessity of pain, sickness, crosses, to break 
the strong chain which binds us to the world, 
and force us to take part with Him in His 
grand design. 


Total, 7,748,876 59,670,760 





* Includes Finland, Russian America, and the 
small kingdom of Poland. 
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For‘: The Friend.” ;have thus injured, as far as | may be abili-|tion to attend the meeting and postpone his 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 357.) 


tated.” 
Peter Yarnall continued in obedience to what 
he considered the requirings of his Divine 


self-destruction until that was over. He en- 


\tered the house, and whilst meditating on his 


gloomy earthly prospects, and his intend- 


Having forsaken his sins, and taken all the | Master, to minister in the assemblies of his}ed mode of escape, the raps of the cane 


steps in his power to make remuneration to 


people. His particular Friend William Sa- 


those he had wronged, Peter felt that the time | very was also just coming forward in similar 


had come to condemn before the church, his evil 
conduct. He no doubt remembered the decla- 
ration, “ He that confesseth and forsaketh his 
sins shall find mercy.” Inthe Twelfth month 
of the same year, 1780, he offered the follow- 
ing acknowledgment to Uwchlan Monthly 
Meeting, which had disowned him. 

“Dear Friends,—Notwithstanding | was 
educated, and for some time made profession 
with the religious Society of Friends, yet for 
want of a strict attention to the teachings of 
Divine Grace, | so far deviated as to deny, in 
my life and conversation, the principles of the 
blessed Truth,—absconded from my master, 
with whom I was placed as an apprentice to 
learn a trade, and enlisted myself as a soldier 
in the British army ;—for which misconduct a 
testimony was publicly read against me some 
years since. Although frequent visitations of 
Divine love were extended, [ continued ina 
long course of vanity and dissipation. At the 
commencement of the present unhappy war, | 
took an oath of allegiance to one of the con- 
tending powers,—and, actuated by heat and 
malice, frequently engaged in a task which 
was conducive to destroy men’s lives ;—con- 
trary to the pure principle of Jesus, who gave 
his cheek to the smiter, his hair to those that 
plucked it out, and hid not his face from shame 
and spitting. Thus, was I, pursuing one scene 
of licentiousness and cruelty after another, 
and soaring above the Witness which frequent- 
ly convicted me of sin. Being in some mea- 
sure sensible of the reproach brought on Truth 
by such repeated transgressions, | do hereby 
sincerely condemn the same ; hoping through 
repentance and amendment of life to be pre- 
served from future snares and entanglements. 

I remain your loving Friend, 
Perer YARNALL.” 

Uwchlan Monthly Meeting received this ac- 
knowledgment and sent a certificate for Peter 
to the Southern District Monthly Meeting in 
Philadelphia. But the poor penitent was not 
satisfied with this public conlession, he pre- 
pared another addressed to the meeting in the 
city he now belonged to. 

‘J, some time since, delivered a paper of 
acknowledgment to the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends at Uwchlan, where | formerly had a 
right of membership,—yet, as part of my con- 
duct was more generally known in this city, 
and is not particularly mentioned in my offer- 
ing to that meeting, I have been under weighty 
exercise, and my mind drawn to a further de- 
claration, for the clearing of Truth from the 
iniquity of my conduct in engaging in the 
station of a surgeon on board a privateer. In 
the course of that empleyment, | became a 
party in seizing by violence the property of 
others, and a sharer therein, contrary to the 
law of righteousness which directs to do unto 
all men as we would they should do unto us. 
I hereby sincerely condemn the same, fully in- 

tending to make restitution to such whom I 


acts of dedication. At a meeting in the Mar- 
ket street house, both of them having spoken, 
Nicholas Waln, stood up and quoted the text, 
‘Put me, | pray thee, into one of the priest’s 
offices, that | may eat a portion of bread.” 
His comments on this were close, aiming at 
such as were endeavouring to live on the 
priest’s office, in other words preaching for 
hire. The two young ministers jealous over 
themselves, and fearful of acting out of the 
unity of Truth, and giving uneasiness to the 
church, supposed that the remarks of Nicholas 
were intended for them. They no doubt 
thought he wished to intimate that they were 
covetous of a gift in the ministry, hoping to 
receive for themselves a living portion of that 
spiritual food given them to distribute to others. 
On comparing sentiments they concluded to 
call on Nicholas, and learn the truth from 
himself. ‘They did so, and received from their 
elder brother in the ministry the assurance, 
that he had unity with their labours, and that 
in his communication, he had no reference to 
them. Some time after they learned that a 
young man who had come to Philadelphia to 
prepare himself by study to preach for hire, 
was at the meeting, and his judgment was so 
enlightened as to the freedom of Gospel min- 
istry, by the communication delivered by Ni- 
cholas, that he abandoned his design, and 
returned to his home. Thus the word preach- 
ed did not return void, but it accomplished that 
for which it was given. 

We have it on record that John Salkeld 
once whilst sitting in a meeting for worship, 
suddenly struck the floor with his cane, and 
exclaimed, “ Resist the Devil this once, and 
he will not trouble thee again.” The singu- 
larity of this proceeding, drew on John cau- 
tion and reproof from his friends, who whilst 
loving and honouring him for the powerful 
gift committed to him by his Master, were 
watchful to repress his eccentricities. John 
in reply said, he believed what he had at that 
lime done and said, was by direction of Him 
who had called him to the work of the minis- 
iry. Some time after the delivery of this ser- 
mon, a man with whom he met, inquired of 
him if he remembered the occurrence. The 
reply was he did, and had cause to do so, be- 
cause of the reproofs he had received for it. 
The man expressed his belief that the singular 
manner in which John had been led, had been 
designed for his benefit, and stated that it had 
under Providence been the means of prevent- 
ing him from committing suicide. 


on the floor, attracted his attention, and the 
short discourse that followed came with life- 
quickening power to his soul. He saw, that 
his purpose to destroy himself, was formed at 
the instigation of Satan ; he felt that if he re- 
sisted it, there yet was mercy for him,—and 
strengthened and encouraged he turned away 
from this temptation, and found relief. The 
impulse to destroy his life being resisted, had 
passed away, and he had since found the pre- 
diction realized, for in that way the Devil did 
not trouble him again. 

Whilst the late David Sands was one day 
travelling in Ireland, he felt an impression of 
duty to appoint a meeting at a place where 
he was. It was in a district thinly inhabit- 
ed,—the night was stormy, and there was little 
probability, that many persons could be got 
together. As his companions urged these ob- 
jections, David said, “If there are but few, 
the great and good Shepherd has promised to 
be with us, and I shall feel clear in having 
done what appears to be my duty.” Steps 
were immediately taken to have a meeting, 
and notice being spread as circumstances per- 
mitted, more persons came to it, than could 
have been expected. The opportunity was a 
favoured one; a solemn covering spread over 
the meeting, and David Sands was clothed 
with ability that night to preach the Gospel 
with power and authority. He commenced his 
testimony with these words, “ Resist the Devil, 
and he will flee from you. Turn unto Him 
who is able and willing to save. Although 
your sins be as scarlet, He will make them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. He is still 
waiting to be gracious, and though you have 
strayed far from the fold, He will lead you as 
unto pleasant pastures, where streams of living 
water flow forevermore.” With deep earnest- 
ness the preacher dwelt on the Lord’s unfail- 
ing goodness, and invited the listeners to come 
to the Fountain of mercy for help and salva- 
tion. He then added, “ | am bound to express 
my feeling and impression, (though | know 
not for whom it is intended), that I believe 
there are those present who have been so far 
led astray by the enemy of their soul’s salva- 
tion as to be ready to take their own life.” 
The meeting closed solemnly, and after it had 
broken, a well-dressed man apparently in 
great distress of mind, came to David Sands 
and said, “ Your message is to me. I now 
have the instruments of death in my pocket. 
I have become weary of life, and have no reso- 
lution to withstand the tempter, so as to face 
the cruel blasts of adversity, and had deter- 


In expla- | mined this night to commit the fatal deed. Yet 


nation he said, that having been in a low, mel-|I felt the awful responsibility; and having 
ancholy state of mind, for some time, he had| heard of this meeting, and knowing that 
fully determined to destroy his life, and thus| Friends often sat in silence, I believed that I 
leave the world in which all was gloomy and/should be enabled to become calm and com- 


dark to him. On the morning of the day on/| posed before the awful close of life. 


But now 


which the occurrence above referred to, took|{ have abundant reason to bless God, in that 
place, he had taken a rope with him into a|he has made you the instrument of saving my 
neighbouring woods to effect his dreadful pur- | life, as also my immortal soul; which but for 
pose. Whilst there, he felt a sudden inclina-| this interposition, would have rushed unbidden 





into the presence of an insulted God.” 
stood the penitent,—the loaded pistols still in 
his pocket, with which he had intended to end 
his life,—his sorrow still upon him, and yet 
grateful emotions stirring within him to God 
the Father of all soul-saving mercies, and to 
David Sands the instrument made use of for 
his good! This remarkable providence had 
an abiding influence upon his future life, great- 
ly improving his character ;—and we may 
hope the work wrought in him, being of the 
operation of the Grace of God, failed not ; but 
that in the hour of death he was enabled to 
bless his Saviour for the visitation afforded 
that night, and to close his earthly career sus- 
tained by the hope of the Christain. 

About the time of the change in Peter Yar- 
nall, his brother Mordecai also came under 
religious convictions, and submitted himself to 
bear the cross of the Lord Jesus. He thus 
wrote to his brother under date of First month 
Ist, 1781. 

“* My dear Brother,—I received the letter 
which thou sent by that worthy young man, 
Daniel Offley. Since which | have had my 
house burnt, with all the bedding, clothing, 
&c. We scarcely saved any thing, as to clo- 
thing, but what we had on. But may I never 
deem that accidental, or chance, which Infi- 
nite Wisdom designs for the good of mankind, 
but rather, submit to his all-wise determina- 
tions in all things. 

* * * « Let me say to thee, hold fast that 
which thou hast experienced to be Truth. 
May the God of Truth not spare nor pity thee 
nor me, until he has purified our hearts by 
his powerful judgments, mixed with infinite 
mercy andadorable love! And may the God 
of our father be our God forever ! 

* Give my kind love to John Pemberton ; 
who has been our father’s friend,—and almost 
unspeakably our friend; and ungratefully 
have [ returned his tender love and care over 
me. 
“ With true and tender regard, I remain 
thy affectionate brother, 


Morpecar YARNALL,” 


(To be continued.) 





For* The Friend."’ 
Nest of the Megapodius Tumulas, 


In Captain Stokes’s account of his discove- 
ries in Australia, there is described a bird’s 
nest found in the northern portion of that land 
much resembling those of the “ Brush Turkey” 
and the “ Now,” which frequent the southern 
and western parts, mentioned in ‘* The Friend” 
of last week. The bird which constructs them 
(the Megapodius Tumulus of Gould,) is not 
larger than a pheasant, yet makes a heap of 
earth and stones or shells, sometimes 30 feet 
long and 5 feet high. Indeed, one nest found 
in a small island near Torres’s Straits at the 
N. W. extremity of Australia, was 8 feet high. 
They are always built near thick bushes in 
which they can take shelter, at the least alarm. 
The edifice is erected with the feet, which are 
remarkable both for size and strength, and a 
peculiar power of grasping; they are yellow 
while the body is brown. Nothing can be 
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of Ninth month, and his stay amongst us about 


these piles on one foot, the other being filled | four months; during which time he was most- 
with materials for building. The instant that|ly very poorly in health, but nevertheless 
the shell bursts, the young bird comes forth | almost daily occupied in the service of Truth ; 


strong and large, and runs without the slight- 
est care being taken of it by the parent. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
O’ER THE HILL. 
BY RALPH HOYT. 


One morning as he wended 
Through a path bedight with flowers, 

Where all delights were blended 
To beguile the fleeting hours, 

Sweet Youth, pray turm thee hither, 
Said a voice along the way, 

Ere all these roses wither, 
And all these fair fruits decay. 

But the youth paused not to ponder 
If the voice were good or ill, 

For, said he, my home is yonder, 
O’er the hill there, o’er the Hill! 


Again, high noon was glowing 
On a wide and weary plain, 
And there, right onward going, 
Was the traveller again: 
He seemed another being 
Than the morning's rosy youth, 
But I quickly knew him, seeing 
His unaltered brow of truth : 
Rest stranger, rest till even’, 
Sang alluring voices still ; 
But he cried—my rest is heaven! 
O’er the hill there, o'er the Hill! 


The shades of night were creeping 
A sequestered valley o’er, 
Where a dark, deep stream was sweeping 
By a dark and silent shore ; 
And there the pilgrim bending 
With the burthen of the day, 
Was seen still onward wending, 
Through a “ straight and narrow way :” 
He passed the gloomy river 
As it were a gentle rill, 
And rested,—home forever !— 
O’er the hill there, o’er the Hill! 


—<__ 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


(Continued from page 359.) 


In the year 1794, John Pemberton paid a 
religious visit to Holland and Germany, sail- 
ing direct from Philadelphia to Amsterdam. 
He travelled as far as Pyrmont, where his fee- 
ble constitution sunk beneath the effects of a 
severe cold, and he died in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. The impressive testimony 
of the Friends of Pyrmont, describes clearly 
and briefly the character of his services among 
them. ‘He was often led in a manner un- 
usual in these parts, to go into unknown 
houses, and after an awful pause, to distribute 
wholesome doctrine, counsel and advice among 
them. This manner as it were, like in the 
Apostles’ days, to break the bread from house 
to house, seemed sometimes at first to surprise 
the people ; but when, after a short while, their 
minds were overshadowed by that invisible 
power which accompanied his words, and the 
witness of Truth in them was reached ; tears 
were often beheld to flow ; and at parting, the 
unknown were observed to take teave of him 
as if well acquainted, in a tender and affecting 
manner. 


for as his bodily health permitted him, he not 
only attended punctually our public and month- 
ly meetings, and visited Friends in their fami- 
lies, but had also many private opportunities, 
and several public meetings with the towns- 
people, which were very numerous, and 
wherein he was enabled to preach the free 
Gospel of Christ with Divine authority ; so that 
not only at times the whole assembly seemed 
to be clothed with an awful reverence, but also 
the hearts of many were moved; and the wit- 
ness of God in them reached by his living tes- 
timony. At such opportunities, he seemed, to 
the admiration of those who knew his weak 
constitution, not to feel his bodily weakness at 
all, usually lifting up his voice as a strong 
youth, to testify of the great love of God to- 
wards mankind. 

“It was his principal concern to turn people 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan to God; endeavouring to show, that 
God has given a measure of his Spirit, light or 
grace to all men, asa talent, which he has 
placed in their hearts. 

“ His ministry was in plainness of speech 
and attended with Divine authority; for his 
words whether they contained comfort, exhor- 
lation, or reproof, reached the inward states of 
those whom it concerned; and he has often 
spoken, both in our meetings and at other op- 
portunities, so exactly to the state of individu- 
als, that there was no doubt left, that he was 
led by the unerring Spirit of Truth ; and more 
especially in his particular service among us, 
as fellow professors of the same principles of 
that unchangeable Truth, for the promotion of 
which he spent his life. 

** The solemn reverence of his waiting spi- 
rit appeared so manifest in his countenance, 
that others who beheld him, were thereby 
invited to stillness; and such as had a desire 
of hearing words, were tanght by his example 
to turn their minds inward, to the measure of 
grace in themselves; showing that it is infi- 
nitely better to keep silent before the Lord, 
than to utter words that are not accompanied 
with the life-giving and baptizing power of the 
Spirit ; which must needs enliven them if it be 
truly profitable.” Friends’ Lib. VI., p. 379. 

Can there be found elsewhere a more exqui- 
site delineation of the ideal of a faithful minis- 
ter of the Gospel, than these honest-hearted 
Friends of Pyrmont have thus given? 

In the year 1796, George Dillwyn visited 
the continent a third time, accompanied by 
David Sands and William Savery. ‘The 
printed journal of the latter in the first volume 
of the Friends’ Library contains a narrative 
of this journey, which shows that their princi- 
pal concern was to visit and strengthen the 
Friends in Germany and France ; and to seek 
out persons who, being dissatisfied with the 
lifeless forms and ceremonies of the prevailing 
systems, had separated themselves therefrom, 
lived a retired life, and met together in a man- 
ner approaching tothat of Friends. ‘To these, 
and to a few enlightened and spiritual indivi- 


“His arrival at Pyrmont was on the 12th] duals of all denominations who sought their 
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society, their labours were chiefly confined,| At Petersburg he apprehended it to be re-/“* 1 was to bring people off from their own 
and their message to all was the same. ‘“ We| quired of him to choose the most public places ways, to Christ the new and living way ; from 


gave them some books, and recommended their 
close attention to the further manifestation of 
the true Light, which they had acknowledged 
for their true Guide and Teacher ; and to bear 
their testimony faithfully; thus would the 
Lord prosper them, and make them in his 
holy hand, as eyes to the blind, and as a city 
set upon a hill.” Page 375. 

The visit of Richard Jordan in 1801 to the 
Friends of Pyrmont and Minden in Germany, 


for his daily walks. ‘1 was thankful,” says their churches which men had made and ga- 


he, “ that | was made willing to be gazed at.” 
“‘On my way home | was met by one of my 
countrymen, who has taken a kind part in en- 


thered, to the church in God, the general 
assembly written in heaven, which Christ is 
the head of; and off from the world’s teachers 


deavouring to better the state of the prisons,|made by men, to learn of Christ who is the 
and the condition of the prisoners, who was on| Way, the Truth, and the Life; of whom the 
his way to make his usual visit to these abodes | Father said, this is my beloved Son, hear ye 
of human misery, and who kindly invited me | him ; and off from all the world’s worships to 
to accompany him there. I was not a little| know the Spirit of Truth in the inward parts, 
tried on the occasion, feeling myself under the|and to be led thereby, that in it they might 


and of Congenies and Nismes in the south of| necessity as heretofore, of refusing his kind| worship the Father of spirits, who seeks such 
France, was of a similar character ; and so, as | offer, as my time for such visits did not appear|to worship him; which Spirit they that wor- 
far as we have learned, were all the visits of|to be fully come. 1 returned home, well sat-|shipped not in, knew not what they worship- 
ministering Friends to the continent, during} isfied that my friend’s importunity to go with|ped.” “TI was to bring people off from Jewish 
the calamitous period of the wars of the French| him did not prevail. Oh, the need I feel,| ceremonies, from heathenish fables, from men’s 
Revolution. With the single exception of} and in a particular manner, since my feet have|inventions and windy doctrines, by which they 
William Savery, who spoke German with | been set in this city, to know every inch of |blowed the people about, this way and the 
ease, all these Friends were under the neces-| ground | travel on measured, before one step|other way, from sect to sect; and from all 
sity of employing an interpreter, both in pub-|is taken in the line of apprehended duty !”/their beggarly rudiments, with their schools 
lic and private, which greatly added to the} Friends’ Library III., p. 313. and colleges, for making ministers of Christ, 
difficulty of conveying in suitable terms the} ‘* My situation may be said to resemble the| who are indeed, ministers of their own mak- 
message of life and salvation which they had | ow! in the desert, the pelican in the wilderness, |ing, but not of Christ’s; and from all their 
to preach. Yet they were not without many | and the sparrow alone on the house-top ; for I | images, crosses, and sprinkling of infants, with 
seasons of consolation, in which they felt that| passed days and days, and hardly exchanged | their holydays (so called), and all their vain 
there was a hidden precious seed scattered|a word with any one, except when I went out|traditions, which they had got up since the 
throughout the countries they had visited,|to meeting, or asked the family I was residing] Apostles’ days, which the Lord’s power was 
“measurably gathered both from the super-| with for my common necessaries ; for the way|against. In the dread and authority thereof 
stitions and the vain world; and seeking a|did not open in my own mind, to hold converse} was I moved to declare against them all, and 


foundation whereon they may rest the sole of 
their feet.” And we doubt not, that in review- 
ing the manner in which they had been led 
along, they could acknowledge with Sarah 
Grubb the “ comfortable belief, that through 
the creating and converting Word of Omnipo- 
tence, the pure seed of Divine Life was visited 
with greater efficacy, than the discouragements 
which we were under, allowed us to know at 
that time.” 

In 1822 and 1824, eight and ten years after 
the general pacification of Europe, ‘Thomas 
Shillitoe twice visited the continent. There 
are few more instructive narratives, than that 
which he has left, of the manner in which he 
was led along in this service. A man of fee- 
ble frame and weak nerves, advanced in years 
and ignorant of any but his mother’s tongue, 
mean and humble in his exterior as to his 
dress and person, unlearned in all the world’s 
ways, and in all that the world esteems learn- 
ing; he traversed the continent from Christi- 
ana to Geneva, and from Nismes to Peters- 
burg, without guide or companion, or inter- 
preter, except such as his good Master 
provided him with from time to time, as he 
pursued, step by step, his well-pondered way. 
He found, not like the Friends at whose jour- 
neys we have glanced—merely humble and 
obscure individuals, with here and there a 
person of somewhat higher rank and more 
influence willing to receive him—but an open 
door in the stately mansions of noblemen, and 
in the palaces of kings. Yet how single was 
his eye kept to the one great object of his er- 
rand—the preaching, as the Spirit gave him 
utterance, of the way of life and salvation! 
At Amsterdam he was urged to visit a palace 
and gallery of fine paintings, and refused, be- 
cause it would ill become him who professed 
to be sent on such an embassy, so to spend his 
time. 


much with them on other subjects. Why it/against all that preaghed, and not freely, as 
is so with me, I have no right to query; my |such who had not received freely from Christ.” 
Divine Master knows there is cause for it, or|G. Fox’s Journal L., p. 112. 

he would not lay me under this restraint.” 
Ibid. p. 317. 

Even after the last of those memorable 
visits “in the name of the Most High,” to the For “ The Friend.” 
most powerful absolute monarch on earth, he . 
thus Silas | “Being conveyed back to my Head-hunting among tho Dyaks-of Borneo. 
lodgings, and taking my seat in my apart-| Among some of the native tribes of Borneo, 
ment, it was with great difficulty I could re-|the strange and monstrous practice of head- 
frain from proclaiming aloud my feelings of| hunting prevails, and frequent piratical excur- 
gratitude to Almighty God. For a while I|sions are made of which the sole or principal 
felt like one lost in admiration ; but afterwards | object is to procure the heads of such, fisher- 
the retrospect of what had fallen from my lips|men or others as may unfortunately fall in 
caused me to tremble ; but in due time Divine|their way. Low, in his account of Sarawak, 
Goodness in mercy condescended to pour into| frequently speaks of a tribe of Sea-Dyaks liv- 
my heart such a portion of the wine of conso-|ing on the Sarebas and Sakarran rivers, who 
lation, as he best knew I was able to bear ;/are particularly formidable in that section of 
for | soon became sensible a care was now/country. He says, many of the feuds in 
necessary that I might be enabled to withstand| which they are now engaged, are quarrels 
the wiles of Satan, as ever it was when my|which arose in the times of their ancestors ; 
mind was under exercise for the service which | and the ostensible object in carrying on which 
I had thus been mercifully enabled to accom-| now is, that their balance of heads may be 
plish.” Ibid. p. 331. settled ; for these people keep a regular ac- 

After his return home he writes: “I found|count of the numbers slain on each side on 
it indispensably necessary to endeavour tojevery occasion; these memorandums have 
keep in the lowly valley ; lest the dew, which|now, perhaps, become confused among the 
{| was favoured to witness resting on my mind, /|sea-tribes, but amongst those of the hills, 
should be suddenly dissipated, through my too} where fewer people are killed and fighting is 
freely conversing on my religious movements | less frequent, the number, which each tribe is 
on the continent, or by reason of worldly mat-| indebted to the other, is regularly preserved. 
ters,” &c. Ibid. p. 339. A hill chief once told me that he durst not 

Similar to these have always been the ex-|travel into another country, which he wished 
ercises and the trials of the true ministers of|to visit, as their people were the enemies of 
the Gospel. They are not sent forth as the/his tribe ; when | asked him in surprise, hav- 
agents of this or the other plan of philanthropic | ing supposed that he was at peace with every 
benevolence, however useful in its place, and/one except the people of Sakarran, he told me 
plausible in its character, but to preach as the/| that in the time‘of his grandfather the people 
Spirit gives them atterance, the way of life|of the other tribe had killed four of his, and 
and salvation. Their mission continues to be|that in retaliation his peoplé had killed three 
what George Fox declares his to have been./of the other, so that there was a balance of 


(To be continued.) 
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one in his favour, which had never been set- 
tled, nor had any hostilities been carried on 
for many years, yet all intercourse between 
the tribes had ceased, and they could only 
meet in a hostile character. Should peace be 
brought about, it may be done by the tribe, 
which, in balancing accounts is found to have 
taken most heads, paying for the difference to 
the other tribe in goods; in this computation, 
the value of males is estimated at about 25 
dollars, and females from 15 to 20 dollars 
each ; when the difference is thus adjusted the 
two contracting tribes feast and dance toge- 
ther, and are friends until some new occasion 
of quarrel happefs, and disturbs their amity. 
The Sea-Dyaks, however, rarely adjust their 
differences with the other tribes, they having 
gone on so long, and their debt being so large 
to so many tribes, that were they to attempt 
the payment, they would find themselves 
bankrupt immediately ; and | suppose that 
were they to give themselves in exchange for 
the slain, they would not with their wives and 
children, be sufficient in number to compensate 
for them. 

The heads of their enemies are, amongst 
the sea-tribes, preserved with the flesh and 
hair still adhering to the skull, and these tro- 
phies are not, as amongst the land tribes, the 
general property of the individuals who capture 
them, though the honour of the tribe is aug- 
mented by their being in the village. The 
skull being freed from the brain, which is ex- 
tracted by the occipital hole, the head is dried 
over a slow and smoking fire until all the ani- 
mal juices have evaporated ; they are preserv- 


ed with the greatest care, and baskets full of| grand feast on the occasion. 


them me be seen at any house-in the villages 
of the sea-tribes, and the family is of distinc- 
tion, according to the number of these disgust- 
ing and barbarous trophies in its possession ; 
they are handed down from father to son as 
the most valuable property, and an accident 
which destroys them is considered the most 
lamentable calamity. An old and grey-head- 
ed chief was regretting to me one day the loss 
he had sustained in the destruction by fire of 
the heads collected by his ancestors. As | 
heard nothing of his property which had been 
very considerable, | supposed that he had suc- 
ceeded in saving it, until, on making inquiries, 
he told me that it had been all destroyed, but 
he would not have regretted it so much if he 
could have saved the trophies of the prowess 
of his fathers, 

It is said that the practice of head-hunting, 
for which purpose alone their piratical expedi- 
tions are now undertaken, has been carried so 
far, that a Dyak cannot marry until he has at 
least once obtained a head. ‘The chief of the 
Lundu village told me that such was the cus- 
tom, but that in his tribe it had been dispensed 
with, as the difficulty of getting heads was so 
great under Mr. Brooke’s government, the 
wars being unfrequent, and cruising parties 
not being allowed to go out. The old gentle- 
man seemed to think it a pity that a custom so 
calculated to inspire the men with courage 
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ragged attire, but attended by 33 boats, to re-| eventually recover ; and it was not until the 
quest permission of the rajah to attack the| unexpected rupture of a blood vessel on the 
Dyaks of Lundu or Samarhand; he gave as| lungs, on the 2nd of Eleventh month, that he 
a reason for the strange request, that his bro-| felt the disease was of such a nature, from 
ther had died, and that he could not celebrate | which he must not expect to recover. 
his funeral unt he had somewhere obtained a| Till near the latter part of his illness, he 
head. He was of course unsuccessful in his| was very seldom able to give expression to 
application to Sarawak, and being desired im- | his feelings; to a Friend he wrote: “| have 
mediately to return with his fleet, he captured | looked upon this illness as a peculiar dispen- 
the heads of four unfortunate fishermen, with} sation for my good; and although at times 
whom he fell in, on his return. rather low, under the feeling | am making no 
A fleet returning from a successful cruise, | progress, yet | trust that if not now, it may at 
on approaching the village, announce to its| some future time, be sanctified to me ; and my 
inhabitants their fortunes by a horrid yell.| earnest desire is, that the Lord’s hand may 
The head is brought on shore with much cere- | not spare, till the work is accomplished; and 
mony, wrapped up in the curiously folded and | | trust He will give me strength to bear it.” 
plaited leaves of the nipah palm. Onshore} ‘Tenth month 6th. “On looking back to 
and in the village for months after its arrival, | the time when Sir B. Brodie came to see me, 
it is treated with the greatest consideration, |(Eighth month 20,) when | was worse than 
and all the names and terms of endearment of} at any time, either before or since, [“fecollect 
which their language is capable are abundant-| with thankfulness that my mind did then feel 
ly lavished on it; the most dainty morsels, | easy, as to the event of my getting bewer. I[ 
culled from their abundant though inelegant}| do not think I could have expressed a wish 
repast, are thrust into its mouth, and it is in-| either way ; though [ cannot say I have the 
structed to hate its former friends, and that| same feelings now, as | think with returning 
having been now adopted into the tribe of its | health, the desire for life is given to enjoy it ; 
captors, its spirit must be always with them ;| yet | hope I never shall forget the feelings [ 
sirth leaves and betel-nut are given to it,—and | had at that time ; and if a return of the disor- 
finally, a cigar is frequently placed between | der should take place, | trust the same power 
its ghastly and pallid lips. None of this dis-| will be with me for good.” 
gusting mockery is performed with the inten-| Eleventh month Ist. In his private note 
tion of ridicule, but all to propitiate the spirit} book, he writes: ‘Oh, my dear heavenly 
by kindness, and to procure its good wishes} Father! do thou for the sake of thy dear Son, 
for the tribe, of which it is now supposed to| be with me at this time ; be near unto me and 
have become a member. The head having| help me. Oh Lord! my thoughts and hopes 
been cared for, the whole tribe partake of a| are on thee, and thy dear Son. Oh! show me 
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thy face again ; and grant unto me a ‘measure 
of that love which has kept my thoughts on 
thee, many times during this illness. If it 
should please thee again, Oh Lord, to bring 


ANTHONY STERRY. me very low, do thou be with me, and draw 
Anthony Sterry, son of Joseph and Marga-| me nearer and nearer unto thee. Do thou 
ret Sterry, of Southwark, London, deceased} enable me, day by day, to do that which is 
First month 23, 1847, aged 20 years. right in thy sight ; and help me, Lord, by thy 
This dear young Friend was, from a child, | grace, to strive against my besetting sin.” 
of a delicate constitution. He had much to 18th. “Oh Lord, how can I| acknowledge 
contend with in his natural disposition, but it} all thy loving kindness, and tender mercies, 
appears that, from early life, he had felt the| whilst brought very low. In the hour of an- 
necessity of its subjugation, and that truthful-| guish thou wast with me; thy rod and thy 
ness had been a prominent feature in his cha-| staff helped me. ‘Oh, give thanks unto the 
racter. The operation of the Holy Spirit to} Lord, for he is good; for his mercy endureth 
create anew in Christ Jesus, it is believed, was| forever.’ Great are thy mercies and that my 
powerfully experienced by him, during the} soul knoweth right well. ‘Thine, Oh Lord 
latter part of the life of his dear mother, to| have been the leading strings of love; oh, 
whom he clung with great affection, and whose | how gently hast thou dealt with me !” 
prayers, on his behalf, appeared to be gra-| Twelfth month 2nd. “There are times 
ciously regarded. when my mind is permitted to feel a peaceful 
About the beginning of the Fifth month,| calm and holy joy; when | am lost in wonder 
1846, he was attacked by illness ; when, be-| and gratitude, in contemplating the love of 
ing deprived of the precious sense of accept-| Him who died for me, and whom | trust | in- 
ancd in the Beloved,.of which he had previ-| creasingly desire to serve; who has indeed 
ously been a partaker, he was for a season} dealt with me as a Father that pitieth his chil- 
involved in deep mental conflict. dren. When I think how many are called 
About this period he wrote: “I do hope| away at a moment’s warning, and others with 
and believe that I have been benfited by this| but a short time for preparation, whilst | have 
illness, and have at times felt the presence of| had months for contemplating his mercy and 
good ; but | do feel that much remains to be| goodness towards me, | feel sometimes almost 
overcome ; particularly now that | am getting| overpowered, and know not how to love Him 


should be set aside from motives of humanity.| better, and former inclinations return.” So] as | ought.” 


On one occasion Lingir, a chief of one of| closely did he cling to the hope of restoration, 


After commenting a little on his ailments, 


the Sarebas, tribes, appeared at Sarawak with| that even when told the opinion of his medi-| he adds: ‘Should patience and grace be 
his head shaved, and in his most desolate and!cal attendants, he still thought he should] granted me, then | can rest in peace, as to the 
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event of this illness, [ have been shown the 
emptiness of some of the things of this world; 
but | still cling to many of them. There is 
still much to overcome; and patience with 


others, 1 want much.” | 


He often mentioned his fears that he did 
not love his Saviour enough, or feel sorrow 
enough for his sins ; though, he added, ‘* they 
have not been what the world -ealls gross 
sins.” 

In reply to.an inquiry relative to the state 
of his mind, a few days before his decease, he 
said, “| have a confident hope that all will be 
well; fori have a sure and firm belief, that 
He has indeed begun the good work in me; 
and | feel assured He will in no wise cast out 
those who, in humble trust, cure unto him. 
It is all of his.grace and mercy, that we are 
saved.” 

On the morning of the 23d of First month, 
1847, but a short time before his close, he 
said, in an impressive manner, “ Father! the 
chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof. 
What is all the world to me now! ‘* When | 
walk through the valley and shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil ; Thou art with me, thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me.’” On his 
father remarking the unutterable comfort it 
afforded him, to hear him express so much, he 
added: “1 do not know that | am going just 
now, but | have a very precious feeling, if 
going through the dark valley: and His arm 
is with me, All will be weil!” and after a 
short pause, “* He is with me; all will be 
well.” 

After the expression of his love to all, he 
rejoined: ‘ It is hard work to die! but I have 
a sense given me that, through the love and 
mercy of my Redeemer, a place of rest is pre- 
pared for me.” He then took an affectionate 
leave of his sister and brothers. After which 
he embraced his dear father, and, in about ten 
minutes, quietly passed away, we humbly 
trust, to join the just of all generations, in 
ascribing glory and honour to the Lord God 
and the Lamb. 


The religion of the Gospel is conversion by 
the power and grace of God: therefore, what- 
ever is mere nature, or the effect of natural 
abilities, necessarily comes short of it. 


— 


Whatever good qualities you have, desire 
not to have them seen, unless it be for the 
benefit of others, and to bring glory to the Au- 
thor of them. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1848. 
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Transcript of 27th ult., it seems likely that 
the result of the adventure will be the publica- 
tion, on their return, of a highly interesting 
parrative of their investigations both as regards 
the lake, and the country round about. 

“ We are pleased to learn from private let- 
ters that the Dead Sea exploring party have 
successfully and satisfactorily completed their 
task, and returned to Jerusalem, where they 
were on the 19th May, They have sounded 
the sea in all its parts, to the depth of 600 feet, 
and found the bottom crusted with crystalized 
salt. ‘The pestilential effects attributed to the 
waters turn out to be fabulous. Ducks were 
seen skimming over the surface, and partridges 
abounded along the shore. The party were 
upon the sea in their boats or encamped on 
the borders for two months, and their research- 
es and estimates have been of the most tho- 
rough and interesting character. All were in 
excellent health and spirits, no sickness or ac- 
cident having occurred, By the Arabs they 
had been received and uniformly treated with 
the utmost kindness and attention. The Sy- 
rians consider “the men of the Jordan,” as 
they call them, the greatest heroes of the day. 
Lieutenants Lynch and Dale will visit under 
the most favourable circumstances all the 
places made memorable in scripture history ; 
and we may expect from them a highly inter- 
esting account of their explorations of the Dead 
Sea and their adventures in the Holy Land.” 


We find it stated in one of our daily papers, 
that the Table Rock House and staircase, on 
the Canada side, at Niagara Falls, were burn- 
ed down a few days since, in the night. A 
stable, containing several horses and carriages 
near the hotel, was burned at the same time, 
and both fires are attributed to incendiaries. 
Speaking of this, the Rochester Advertiser 
says: ‘Those who saw the burning of the 
Staircase and Table Rock House, describe the 
scene as one of surprising beauty and gran- 
deur, throwing the great cataract, the rising 
mist, the American Falls and the Islands out 
in bold relief, while the river appeared like a 
grand rolling sheet of liquid fire.” 


Indians.—Every thing in relation to the 
native tribes of our country, is interesting to 
the friends of humanity. The sad example 
which the white professors of Christianity set 
these poor people in war and bloodshed, ap- 
pears to produce its legitimate fruit. Had the 
citizens of these States practised the non-re- 
sisting doctrine of the Prince of Peace, and 
turned the cheek to the smiter, what might not 
their example have effected upon the untutored 
denizens of the forest? The Lake Superior 
News of the 21st ultimo says: “ We learn 
from Lapointe, that a savage encounter had 

| taken place between a party of Chippewas and 


Few of our readers but have read or heard | Sioux in the vicinity of Sandy Lake. The 
something of the “ Dead Sea Expedition,” or | Chippewas, about 80 in number, were out as 


a voyage entered upon some months since by 
several interested individuals of New York, 
the leading object of which was the explora- 
tion of the shores and soundings of that singu- 
lar inland body of salt water, in many respects 
so intimately connected with sacred history. 
From the following, taken from the Boston 


a fishing party and unarmed, when they were 
surprised by the party of the Sioux, who mas- 
sacred some seventy of the number, among 
whom was young Hole-in-the-day. There 
was much excitement among the Chippewas at 
the Point, who seemed bent on the most sum- 
mary vengeance.” 


From a daily paper we obtain the ensuing 
information in relation to the Winnebagoes : 
“ Accounts from the upper Mississippi state 
the Winnebago Indians, with the exception of 
some 600, have left for their new location in 
the far west. The whole tribe, it is thought, 
will be removed by the middle of August.” 


Indian Skeletons.—A recent number of the 
Providence Journal says :— ‘The workmen 
engaged in digging for the railroad bridge in 
Cranston, R. I., excavated, last week, a num- 
ber of Indian skeletons. ‘Ihe bones appeared 
to be in a good state of preseryation, but some 
of them soon crumbled on exposure to the air. 
A copper kettle and several bottles of singular 
shape were found with them. One of the 
skulls was broken, as if by a blow. It is 
thought that one of the skeletons belonged to 
a chief. The skull shows a superior intellec- 
tual development, and most of the articles bu- 
ried were found near it.” 


‘ RECEIPTS. 


Received of Enos Thomas, $2, for vol. 21 ; of Josh- 
ua Stokes, and Joseph W. Stokes, $2 each, for vol. 
21; of Charles Roberts, $2, for vol. 21; of James 
Stanton, agent, from George Tatum, Jr., $2, for vol. 
21; from Robert Plummer, $2, to 39, vol. 22; from 
Jesse Bailey, Jr., $2, to 14, vol. 22 ; of Rachel Phipps, 
$2, for vol. 21; of James Stanton, agent, Fourth mo. 
19th, from Joseph Hall, $1, to 13, vol. 22; and from 
Eli Hogin, $2, to 27, vol, 22. 


A Friend with a small family wishes to ob- 
tain a couple of boarders. Apply next door 
below No. 163 Wood street above Tenth. 


——_ 

Marnie, at Friends’ meeting-house in Lee, Onei- 
da county, N. Y., on Sixth-day, the 9th of Sixth mo., 
1848, Rosert Know tes, son of Henry and Susan 
Knowles, of Smyrna, Chenango Co., to Lypia, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Powell, of the former place. 


Diep, on the 9th of Third month, 1848, Acusa, 
widow of Henry Lupton, aged 52 years; a member 
of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, after a long period 
of suffering with a nervous affection. This she bore 
with Christian resignation, giving evidence that her 
peace was made with God, through the merits of dur 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


, on the 30th of Sixth month last, in the 35th 
year of his age, Josern Hatt, a useful member, and 
for several years an overseer of Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. He was watchful over his conduct 
and conversation, and a good example to his fellow 
members in his retired and weighty frame of mind 
in our meetings for worship and discipline—Some of 
his friends were cheered with the hope, that under 
the preparing Hand, he was becoming fitted for fur- 
ther usefulness in the church ; but the event has prov. 
ed, we trust, that it was a preparation for an admit- 
tance into that kingdom, where trials, temptations 
and sorrows, are not known. In the forepart of his ill. 
ness which lasted about three weeks, he was tried with 
deep poverty of spirit, and a want of that certain evi- 
dence of Divine acceptance, his soul so ardently long- 
ed for. A few days however, before his Uecease, the 
dispensation was changed, and he had frequently to 
acknowledge the goodness of the Lord; saying, “ I 
feel comfortable and happy ;”’ expressing that now he 
had no desire to live longer, unless it was to be fur- 
ther useful to his family, on account of whom he felt, 
very tenderly, but was enabled to commend them to 
the keeping of Israel’s unslumbering Shepherd. “ Be- 
hold the upright, the end of that man is peace.” 
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